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" The fourth section is also divided into two parts. In the first part, 
the index of interposition for two functions of the same degree is shown to 
be determinable by means of the quadratic form, previously termed the 
Bezoutiant; and as a corollary, it follows that the number of real roots of 
an equation of the degree m depends in a direct manner on the number of 
positive roots, in another equation of the degree m — 1, all of whose roots 
are real, and the coefficients of which are quadratic combinations of the 
coefficients of the given equation. 

" In the second part of this section, the Bezoutiant is considered under 
a purely morphological point of view. It is shown to be a combinantive 
invariant of the two given functions (each treated as homogeneous functions 
of two variables), remaining unaltered when any linear combination of the 
two given functions is substituted for the functions themselves, and also 
when any linear substitutions are impressed upon the variables of the given 
functions, provided that certain corresponding substitutions are impressed 
upon the variables of the Bezoutiant. The family of forms to which the 
Bezoutiant belongs is ascertained, and a method given for finding the con- 
stituent forms of this family (one less in number than the number of odd 
integers not exceeding in magnitude the degree of either of the given func- 
tions which, throughout this section, are supposed to be of equal dimensions 
in x), of which all other forms of the family" will be numerico-linear func- 
tions. The numerical coefficients connecting the Bezoutiant with this con- 
stituent group are calculated for the cases corresponding to any index from 
1 to 6 inclusive. Finally, the author remarks upon the different directions 
in which the subject matter of the ideas involved in Sturm's justly cele- 
brated theorem admits of being expanded, and of which the most promising 
is, in his opinion, that which leads through the theory of interpositions. 
Several of the theorems in this memoir have been previously published by 
the author, but they are here given along with a great deal of new matter 
in a connected form, and with the demonstrations annexed, for the first 
time." 
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Considering the extent to which the practice of life assurance has been 

carried in this country, it is surprising how little has been written upon the 

law of it; and the more so when the great number of cases before the courts, 

on all sorts of points connected with the practice, is taken into account. 

There can be no doubt that the want of a treatise which should throw some 

light upon the infinite variety of questions constantly presenting themselves 

to the harassed minds of the actuaries and managers of Life Assurance 

Companies has been extensively felt, and we are much mistaken if these 

gentlemen will not look upon Mr. Bnnyon's work as a most acceptable 
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addition to their stores of information. They are not, it is true, either 
lawyers themselves or expected to possess the learning of that profession; 
nevertheless, it is of the greatest importance for them to be acquainted with 
the general principles connected with the law of their subject, from the very 
circumstance that it is one which the legal profession are evidently at a loss 
at times to comprehend, and about which the Courts even not unfrequently 
exhibit grave misapprehensions. 

At a future day we hope to have an opportunity of illustrating this; at 
present our business is to endeavour to make our readers acquainted with 
the character of Mr. Bunyon's book, which perhaps we can best do by giv- 
ing briefly the heads of some of the chapters in it. 

The author commences Part I. with "The nature of the contract at 
common law, and as modified by the statute law"; " How far it fulfils the 
legal conditions of a wager, or necessarily operates as an indemnity." He 
then discusses the " Proposal " ; " Effect of warranties " ; " Medical and 
private referees"; "The policy"; "Indisputable and unchallengeable poli- 
cies"; "Insurances against accident" — "against the birth of issue"; 
"Fidelity Policies"; " Insurance Offices"; "Charters of incorporation"; 
"Deeds of settlement"; "Friendly Societies"; "Powers and duties of direc- 
tors, officers, and agents." Part II. treats of the "Assignments of policies"; 
of "Considerations"; of the " Bankruptcy of the assured"; of "Advances by 
way of mortgage of the policies "; of the sale of " Reversionary Interests," 
&c; and of "Voluntary assignments." In Part III. we have "The rights 
and interests of persons under disabilities"; "The claim, and its payment"; 
" The proof of death "; " Enforcement of claims by action at law, or suits 
in equity"; "Annuities"; "Stamps"; "Prospect of future legislation"; 
and "Recommendations for the amendment of the law"; &c. &c. To 
these is added an appendix, containing " Precedents," or forms of the legal 
instruments arising under assurance contracts of various kinds, with a long 
list of the cases cited, and a good index. 

We cannot presume to decide upon the merits of this work in a legal 
point of view; but it certainly appears to us to touch upon a very great 
number of questions of the deepest importance in the conduct of life insur- 
ance business, and to treat them with great clearness and ability. It is a 
book which every manager of a Life Assurance Company will do well to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with ; we are satisfied that he will not 
regret the labour bestowed in doing so. 

The style of the author may be judged of from the following passage, 
in reference to the sale of reversionary interests : — 

" It seems to have been assumed that the opinions of actuaries are mere 
quotations from the tables, and that they apply one Procrustean rule to all 
questions; while in fact it is notorious, at least among actuaries, that the 
tables will prove any result, according to the rate of mortality and interest 
selected. On examining jthe cases, it may be thought that justice has 
scarcely been done to their opinions ; but if so, it is submitted that the 
blame to a very great extent rests with the actuaries themselves. Their 
custom has been, in replying to questions proposed to them, to give a value, 
but to withhold their reasons for fixing it. In this respect they have followed 
the practice of auctioneers and valuers, who have been guided by their own 
practice in valuing other descriptions of property. The question in each 
case is thus reduced to a mere matter of opinion or guess, which is suffi- 
ciently justifiable when the subject valued is a chattel of a kind ordinarily 
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sold by the valuer, but in the present case is not satisfactory. The opinion 
of an eminent actuary or valuer may satisfy the mind of the vendor at the 
time, but cannot alone satisfy the Court; and indeed the remark of a learned 
judge as to the opinions of counsel seems here especially applicable — namely, 
that opinions are only eminent when they give eminent reasons." 

It may be observed that these remarks very much bear out what is 
said on the same subject in a former paper in this Journal (see vol. ii. 
pp. 160 & 163). 



The Remits of the Census of Great Britain in 1851; with a description 
of the Machinery and Processes employed to obtain the. Returns: 
also an Appendix of Tables of Reference. By Edward Cheshire, 
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to the Statistical Society, and one of the Secretaries of the Statistical 
Section of the British Association for 'the Advancement of Science. 
London : John William Parker & Son, West Strand. 

The Census Returns extended, in manuscript, over some forty thousand 
volumes, and occupied the Census Department upwards of two years to 
reduce them to the form in which the first portion of the census was pub- 
lished — viz., to the limits of three bulky folios. This pamphlet is a digest 
of the varied and interesting contents of the folios, and was read before the 
Statistical Section of the British Association on the 8th of September, 1853. 

Considering the vast mass of original matter which Mr. Cheshire had to 
deal with, he has exhibited great skill in extracting the more pithy parts of 
the subject, and in frequently drawing from it generalizations which cannot 
fail to interest even readers indifferent to such disquisitions. Notwithstand- 
ing the comparative brevity of his pamphlet, however, there are many who 
would be deterred from a perusal of it by the nature of the subject; and we 
shall therefore endeavour once more to condense it, selecting such portions 
as appear to us to contain the more curious and useful information in regard 
to the matter. The author says — 

"The inquiries undertaken at the census of 1851 were of a far more extensive cha- 
racter than those pursued at any previous enumeration ; for it was resolved to exhibit not 
only the statistics of parishes, and of parliamentary and municipal boroughs, but also of 
such other large towns in England and Scotland as appeared sufficiently important for 
separate mention, and the statistics of all the ecclesiastical districts and new ecclesiastical 
parishes which, during the last forty years, had been created in England and Wales. In 
addition, also, to the inquiry concerning the occupation, age, and birthplace of the popula- 
tion, it was determined to ascertain various relationships, such as husband, wife, son, 
daughter — the civil condition ; as, married, unmarried, widower, or widow — and the 
number of blind, or deaf and dumb. 

" The local machinery by which the objects thus contemplated were to be attained, 
differed considerably in England and Scotland. In England and Wales the registration 
districts, which for the most part are conterminous with the unions, were made available 
for enumerating the population ; but in Scotland, which is, unfortunately, without any 
system of registration, the census was taken through the agency of the sheriffs of counties, 
and the provosts, or other chief magistrates of royal and parliamentary burghs. The total 
number of enumeration districts thuB apportioned in Great Britain and its islands was 
38,740; to each of these a duly qualified enumerator was appointed. 

" It was necessary that these enumeration districts should be formed with a careful 
reference to the various divisions of the country, the population of which was to be 
separately distinguished in the returns. Accordingly, the instructions issued to registrars 
in England, for the formation of these districts, directed that while the boundaries of 
parishes should be taken as the basis upon which to frame the various divisions, attention 
should also be paid to other boundaries. In this manner the whole surface of Great 



